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SUMMARY OF 



FINAL REPORT TO 

FUND FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF POST SECONDARY EDUCATION 

ON 

GRANT PR/AWARD # P116B91446 

INTEGRATING DISPUTE PROCESSING INTO FIRST-YEAR LAW SCHOOL 
COURSES: A VIDEOTAPE SERIES AND EVALUATION 

This project builds on work from a previous FIPSE grant that developed a program 
to integrate teaching about alternative dispute processing into standard first-year law school 
courses. The earlier project produced course books and an instructor’s manual with 
simulations. The current project has two parts. One part produced four videotapes (and 
accompanying instructors’ manuals) that will enhance the effectiveness of the previously- 
produced materials and generally help educate law students, lawyers and judges about dispute 
resolution alternatives. The other part produced a comparative evaluation of the previous 
project (as enhanced by the current project). 

Project Director : Leonard L. Riskin, Center for the Study of Dispute Resolution University 
of Missouri-Columbia School of Law, Hulston Hall, Columbia, MO 65211. Tel: (314) 882-8084; 
FAX: [314] 882-4984. 

Project Reports and Products 

This Final Report to Fund for the Improvement of Post Secondary Education on Grant 
PR/Award # P116B91446 (January, 1993). 

The Dispute Resolution and Lawyers Videotape Series (West Publishing Co., St. Paul, 
MN, 1992). 



-Tape I: Dispute N egotiation: Thompson v. Decker, A Medical Malpractice 

Claim (47 Minutes). Instructor’s Manual with Transcript and 
S imula tion Materials. (78 pp.) 

-Tape II: Transaction Negotiation: The Carton Contract (35 minutes). 

Instructor’s Manual with Transcript and Simulation Materials. 
(47 pp.) 

-Tape HI: Mediation: The Red Devil Dog Lease (38 minutes). Instructor’s 

Manual with Transcript and Simulation Materials. (68 pp.) 

-Tape IV: Overview of ADR: The Roark v. Daily Bugle Libel Claim. 

(Instructor’s Man ual with Transcript and Simulation Materials. 
(74 pp.) 

- Comp lim entary Promotional Tape on The Dispute Resolution and Lawyers 
Videotape Series. (15 minutes) 



FINAL REPORT TO 



FUND FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF POST SECONDARY EDUCATION 

ON 

GRANT PR/AWARD # P116B91446 

INTEGRATING DISPUTE PROCESSING INTO FIRST-YEAR LAW SCHOOL 
COURSES: A VIDEOTAPE SERIES AND EVALUATION 

submitted by 
Leonard L. Riskin 

Center for the Study of Dispute Resolution 

University of Missouri-Columbia 
School of Law 
January 20, 1993 



This document consists of the Final Report, Appendix A (Ronald Pipkin’s evaluation of the 
long-term FIPSE-funded project to integrate alternative dispute processing into standard first- 
year courses), and Appendices B-l through B-10 (letters and reviews that evaluate the 
videotapes produced under this grant) 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



INTEGRATING DISPUTE PROCESSING INTO FIRST-YEAR LAW SCHOOL 
COURSES: A VIDEOTAPE SERIES AND EVALUATION 



Grantee Organization: Center for the Study of Dispute Resolution School of Law, 

University of Missouri-Columbia, 104 Hulston Hall, • 

Columbia, MO 65211 

Project Director: Leonard L. Riskin (314) 882-8084 



A. Project Overview 

This project builds on work under a previous FIPSE grant that developed a program 
to integrate teaching about alternative dispute processing into standard first-year law school 
courses. The current project has two parts. One part produced four videotapes (and 
accompanying instructors’ manuals )' that will enhance the effectiveness of the previously- 
produced materials and generally help educate law students, lawyers and judges about dispute 
resolution alternatives. About 400 of these tapes already have been sold to over 100 law 
schools. The other part of the current project produced a comparative evaluation of the 
previous project, as it has developed in the ensuing years, and as enhanced by the current 
project. 



B. Purpose 

In 1985, the Center for the Study of Dispute Resolution undertook a two-year project, 
funded by FIPSE and the National Institute for Dispute Resolution, to integrate teaching 
about alternative methods of dispute processing into first-year law school courses in an effort 
to train law students to view dispute resolution as central to the lawyer’s role. That effort 
produced books and instructors’ manuals (Riskin and Westbrook, Dispute Resolution and 
Lawyers (West, 1987)), an abridged edition, and an Instructor’s Manual (with simulation 
materials) that have been used at about 55 law schools. 

We wanted to produce the videotapes and conduct a comparative evaluation of our 
project in order to enhance the effectiveness of the educational program at the University of 
Missouri School of Law and at other law schools that had adopted our approach and to 
promote the adoption of our approach at other law schools. 



C. Background and Origins 

Our effort to teach dispute resolution pervasively in first-year law school courses was 
well received in the law school co mmuni ty but it had not spread as rapidly as we had hoped. 
Several law schools had adopted parts of our program. But it was still more common to teach 
dispute resolution in advanced courses that focussed on dispute resolution. We believed our 
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approach had special advantages because it could affect students’ outlooks during the most 
formative period in their legal education and because it could educate many facility members 
about dispute resolution. The tapes would encourage schools to adopt our approach by 
mnlring it easier for professors to teach dispute resolution in first-year courses. The 
comparative evaluation, we hoped, would show the effectiveness of our approach. 



D. Project Description 

We produced the following four demonstration videotapes with accompanying 
instructors’ manuals and a 15 minute promotional tape: 

- Tape I: Dispute Negotiation: Thompson v. Decker, A Medical Malpractice 

Claim (47 Minutes). 



- Tape II: Transaction Negotiation: The Carton Contract (35 minutes). 

- Tape HI: Mediation: The Red Devil Dog Lease (38 minutes). 

- Tape IV: Overview of ADR: The Roark v. Daily Bugle Libel Claim. (48 

min.). 



West Pub lishin g Company has sold about 430 of these tapes to over 100 law schools. 
It is now beginning to market them, along with the Dispute Resolution and Lawyers book 
(which was produced under the previous FIPSE grant) to lawyers and providers of continuing 
legal education. 



E. Project Results 

1. The Entire FIPSE-funded First-Year Curriculum Project 

Professor Ronald Pipkin’s comparative evaluation of the entire first-year curriculum 
project (which included work under the 1985-87 FIPSE grant as well as the current project) 
is APPENDIX A. The evaluation concludes that the program is meeting its primary goals. 

In addition, at the University of Missouri-Columbia School of Law the dispute 
resolution teaching is be ginnin g to spread. First, in first-year courses teachers and students 
increasingly raise dispute resolution issues at many points not just during the dispute 
resolution modules. Second, sojne professors have begun to build dispute resolution into 
advanced courses, and the faculty has voted to encourage this. 

2. The Videotape Project 

The videotapes are enhancing the effectiveness and appeal of our approach to teaching 
dispute resolution in first-year courses. Of course, the tapes are also being employed in 
advanced law school courses, such as Mediation, Negotiation, and Alternative Dispute 
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Resolution. We happily allowed the authors of a competing casebook 1 to reprint the general 
information for the simulations for three of the videotapes and to reprint the confidential 
roleplay ins tructions in their Teacher’s Manual. Thus, all the professors and students who 
use their book will likely be exposed to the tapes. 

It has not seemed feasible to evaluate the educational impact of the videotapes in 
isolation from the dispute resolution teaching in which they are imbedded. In lieu of a formal 
evaluation of the tapes themselves, a review of the tapes and a series of letters, mainly 
unsolicited, are attached to this report as Appendices B-l through B-9. All are quite positive. 
Many of the writers used words such as "excellent", "great", or "invaluable" to describe the 
tapes. 



F. Summary and Conclusions 

This project produced a series of videotapes to enhance the teaching of dispute 
resolution in law school courses and in programs for lawyers and a comparative evaluation of 
a long-term effort to introduce dispute resolution into first-year law school courses. The 
videotapes are selling well, e nhan cing the teaching of dispute resolution at the University of 
Missouri School of Law and at over 100 other law schools. 

The evaluation concluded that the project is meeting its primary objectives. 



G. Appendices 

APPENDIX A: Ronald M. Pipkin, Project on Integrating Dispute Resolution into 

Standard First-Year Courses: An Evaluation (Feb. 1993). 

APPENDIX B-l: James Boskey, "Resources for ADR in other Media", The 

Alternatives Newsletter (Association of American Law Schools, 
Section on Alternative Dispute Resolution), Nov. 1991 at pp. 31- 
32. 



APPENDICES B-2 

through B- 10: letters from law professors and lawyers commenting on the tapes 



1 Stephen Goldberg, Frank Sander, and Nancy Roger, Dispute Resolution 2d ed. (Little, Brown & Co., 1992). 



Body of Report 



A. Project Overview 

This project builds on work under a previous FIPSE grant that developed a program 
to integrate tea chin g about alternative dispute processing into standard first-year law school 
courses. The earlier project produced course books and an instructor’s m anual with 
simulations. 2 The current project has two parts. One part produced four videotapes (and 
accompanying instructors’ manu als) that will enhance the effectiveness of the previously- 
produced materials and generally help educate law students, lawyers and judges about dispute 
resolution alternatives. The Center and West Publishing Company have actively promoted the 
tapes. As of January 20, 1993 West had sold or otherwise distributed 430 tapes, mainly to law 
schools. The other part of the current project produced a comparative evaluation of the 
previous project, as it has developed in the ensuing years, and as enhanced by the current 
project. 

The body of this Report is devoted principally to the videotape portion of the project. 
The evaluation component is described in Professor Ronald M. Pipkin’s report, which is 
Appendix A 



B. Purpose 

Most of legal education is grounded on a narrow, adversarial view of the lawyer’s role, 
despite the existence of alternatives to traditional litigation. Many law students do not 
perceive of lawyers as problems solvers. 

In 1985, the Center for the Study of Dispute Resolution undertook a two-year project, 
funded by FIPSE and the National Institute for Dispute Resolution, to integrate teaching 
about alternative methods of dispute processing into first-year law school courses. This 
unique approach exposes students to information about such dispute resolution processes as 
arbitration, mediation, and negotiation and to skill building exercises in an effort to train 
them to view dispute resolution as central to the lawyer’s role. The Center undertook this 
project knowing that it would pose challenges in developing appropriate curriculum, preparing 
teachers and evaluating the program’s impact. 

Many problems associated with providing appropriate curriculum and teacher 
preparation were solved by the three books generated by the project: Riskin and Westbrook, 
Dispute Resolution and Lawyers (West, 1987), an abridged edition, and an Instructor’s Manual 
with simulation materials. Several law schools adopted portions of our program for first-year 
courses, but most dispute resolution teaching was confined to advanced courses that focused 
principally or exclusively on dispute resolution, taught by professors with expertise-or at least 
very strong interest-in dispute resolution. 



2 The work under the first FIPSE grant is described in Leonard L. Riskin and James E. Westbrook,, Integrating 
Dispute Processing Into Standard First-Year Law School Courses: the Missouri Plan, 39 J. Legal Ed. 509 (1989). 



N um erous professors who teach first-year courses at other law schools told us that 
they did not feel sufficiently famili ar with some alternative dispute resolution processes to 
demonstrate and analyze these processes in class and that they would be more likely to adopt 
our approach if demonstration videotapes were available. In addition, it was clear that the 
dispute resolution teaching at this law school would be enhanced by demonstration videotapes. 
At this law school and elsewhere, it is inefficient and often impossible to provide live 
demonstrations; in addition, live demonstrations do not always make the appropriate points. 

Another problem in promoting the teaching of dispute resolution in first-year courses 
was that we lacked substantial data to demonstrate the effectiveness of our approach; the 
original project included limited evaluation from which few conclusions could be drawn. The 
comparative evaluation would help us refine our approach and promote it to other law schools. 



C. Background and Origins 

When we began this project, we were faced with the following situation. At the 
University of Missouri-Columbia School of Law we had institutionalized a program to teach 
dispute resolution in all first-year law school courses, using the regular faculty members to 
teach. We had produced books and an instructor’s manual, which were in use at about 55 law 
schools. The project had received much national publicity and was widely considered very 
innovative as well as a wonder of law school faculty cooperation. (About 15 UMC law school 
faculty members participated in developing and conducting this project; in addition, the 
Instructor’s Manual included some 34 exercises prepared by 24 law professors from 14 law 
schools). 

A few law schools had adopted parts of the program in first-year courses, but it was not 
spreading as rapidly as we had hoped. (One law school adopted the entire program but 
suspended it after one year because it seemed to require too much management). Even for 
law faculties that want to teach dispute resolution, it is much simpler to do so in specialized 
courses, whether they be advanced or first-year. Several law schools had begun teaching 
dispute resolution as part of required first-year courses on "Lawyering Process" and at least 
two law schools had introduced a required first-year course on dispute resolution. But almost 
all the remaining dispute resolution teaching took place in advanced course specializing in one 
or several dispute resolution methods. 

We wanted our approach to spread because we believed it potentially could be more 
effective than other approaches, for two reasons. Because we concentrated our training in 
first-year courses, it could affect students’ attitudes and knowledge about lawyering at a time 
when they were just beg innin g to form their professional identities and thus were most 
impressionable. Because we taught dispute resolution in all first-year courses, the students 
would see its relevance to many areas of law and all of the professors would become familiar 
with dispute resolution. Thus, we hoped, the dispute resolution teaching would spread 
beyond the individual teaching modules in the first-year courses and also into advanced 
courses that deal with substantive law. 
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D. Project Description 

We worked assiduously to produce the four videotapes over the first two and one half 
years of the project. For production, we used the staff and services of the University’s 
Academic Support office. Each of the tapes involved numerous steps. First, we selected the 
role play exercise upon which to base the simulation. (We chose exercises that were in the 
Instructor’s Manual that we had prepared under our previous FIPSE grant.) Next, we 
selected actors. We used law professors in the first two tapes and practicing lawyers in the 
second two. On each of the tapes, the assistant project director worked with me as a co- 
director. 

When it cam e time to shoot each tape, we first talked through roughly what we 
wanted the actors to do and show and then we shot relatively long versions of the processes 
we intended to demonstrate. After we studied the rough versions of the tapes, we instructed 
the producer, a member of the university’s academic support staff, about what to cut. Then 
we prepared and shot rough versions of the narratives and graphics, which the producer 
inserted. (In making the first two tapes, we used the expensive services of the Academic 
Support office in producing the narratives. When we got to the last two tapes, we were low 
on money. We realized that for our purposes, we could shoot these rough versions with a 
small VCR, and we did.) 

Next, we sought comments and evaluations on the tapes. We hired two or three law 
professors to review each tape and send us detailed comments. Most of these consultants 
showed the tapes to their law school classes; some showed them to groups of lawyers. At this 
school, we showed the rough versions of the tapes to law students as part of first-year and 
advanced classes, and we solicited co mm ents and suggestions. In addition, we showed the 
tapes to students at several other law schools, where someone from the Center was teaching 
temporarily, and to groups of lawyers, judges and business school students. During this 
period, the tapes were shown at the following law schools, and probably others: Boston 
College, Col umb ia University, University of Califomia-Hastings College of Law, The Dickinson 
Law School, Harvard, University of Missouri-Kansas City, Ohio State University, Pepperdine 
University, University of San Diego, Vermont, and Williamette. 

With the co mm ents we received and our own experience, we directed the producers 
to re-edit the tapes. Then we revised the narrative and the graphics and produced the 
almost-final version, which we then proofed. Finally, we hired two local cellists to record a 
different chamber music piece for the opening and closing of each tape. And the producer 
put all of this together, with our close involvement. 

When all the tapes were completed, we arranged for the producer to make a 15-minute 
promotional videotape, with excerpts from all four of the tapes, and we hired a local television 
news anchor person to narrate it. (I had narrated the tapes). 

By December, 1991, West Publishing Company had produced numerous copies of the 
tapes, sent promotional literature to all U.S. law professors who teach first-year courses, legal 
process, rliniral courses, legal ethics or dispute resolution, and sent a copy of the promotional 
tape with a letter to all U.S. law school deans. 
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Next, we began working on an instructor’s manual for each of the videotapes. For each 
tape, I prepared a draft of the manual , and hired two or three consultants to review the tape 
and the draft and to give me their suggestions. We then prepared the m a n uals in camera- 
ready copy and sent them to West Publishing Company for duplication. By Fall, 1992 West 
had produced the manual s and distributed them to all persons who purchased the tapes. 

Throughout the above period, I promoted the tapes at every opportunity, especially 
when I spoke to groups of law professors, lawyers or judges. In particular, I demonstrated and 
described the tapes to the law faculties at Washington University in St. Louis and the 
University of Colorado. Both schools have purchased and are using the tapes. 

As of January 20, 1993, West had sold or otherwise distributed roughly 430 tapes. 
Most of these were sold to law schools and most buyers purchased the set of four. Sales totals 
for individual tapes were as follows: Tape 1, 107 copies, tape II, 105 copies, tape HI, 109 copies, 
and tape IV, 109 copies. West is currently preparing to market the tapes to lawyers and 
judges and to providers of continuing legal education services. I am hopeful about this effort. 
Both the Missouri Bar and the Jackson County (Kansas City, MO) Circuit Court seem likely 
to buy copies. One large law firm has expressed interest in purchasing a large quantity of 
one tape to distribute to clients. 

In January 1993, West began to promote the tapes, along with the Dispute Resolution 
anH Lawyers book to providers of continuing legal education and to law firms. 



E. Project Results 

1. The Entire FIPSE-fnnded First-Year Curriculum Project 

Professor Ronald Pipkin’s comparative evaluation of the entire first-year curriculum 
project (which included work under the 1985-87 FIPSE grant as well as the current project) 
is APPENDIX A. Professor Pipkin concluded that the project has met its primary goals. 

I have recently come into possession of a series of co mm ents on the tapes and the 
overall project. Because the letters containing these comments were solicited for another 
purpose, I have not attached them to this report but will provide a few quotations. Professor 
Nancy Rogers of Ohio State University wrote: "...his proposal [the FIPSE-funded first-year 
curriculum project], described in a Journal of Legal Education article and embodied in his 
co-authored book, Dispute Resolution and Lawyers and accompanying teacher’s manual, has 
caught the imagination of law schools across the country. Our own faculty is watching it 
closely and the curriculum has been adopted in a number of other law schools. The book is 
respected not only as a curricular innovation but also as a major scholarly contribution 
creating a framework for viewing the field of dispute resolution." (Letter of Jan. 19, 1993). 
Harvard Law School Professor Fr ank Sander said that the first-year project has "received 
national recognition" and that the tapes are "a valuable and much needed contribution to the 
field." (Letter of Dec. 28, 1992) Professor Robert Mnookin of Stanford Law School wrote that 
our book, " Dispute Resolution and Lawyers has had considerable influence, and his idea of 
integrating across the curriculum in the first year a broad perspective of dispute resolution 
is widely admired." (Letter of Dec. 28, 1992). Professor Howard Lesnick of the University of 
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Pennsylvania Law School wrote, "His coursebook has been a mqjor source of the recognition 
of dispute resolution ... as a recognized field of law school study and legal practice. His work 
exemplifies what can be done to integrate law school and professional education. (Letter of 
Jan. 19, 1993). Dean Donald Gifford of the University of Maryland School of Law called the 
Dispute Resolution and Lawyers book "a classic in the field" and said the "program to integrate 
Alternative Dispute Resolution tr ainin g into traditional first-year courses is one of the most 
substantial and exciting experiments in American legal education in recent years." (Letter of 
Dec. 23, 1992) Professor Edward Sherman of the University of Texas School of Law said that 
the book "has played a se minal role in the development of dispute resolution courses in law 
schools." (Letter of Jan. 19, 1993). 

I would also like to report on some fortunate developments in the program at the 
University of Missouri-Columbia. When we designed the original project to integrate dispute 
resolution into first-year courses in a series of modules, I hoped that it would spread. 
Specifically, I hoped that professors and students would begin to raise questions and make 
comments about dispute resolution at many points in first-year classes and in advanced 
classes. Until recently, this has happened, but not often enough to be meaningful (except 
that dispute resolution has been thoroughly integrated into the first-year legal research and 
writing progr am, which was not contemplated in our original plan). 

But in the last year or so, things have perked up considerably. Last year, one on our 
new colleagues, Professor Jerome Organ, developed a very sophisticated negotiation exercise 
for his advanced course in Environmental Law. Last month a senior colleague, Professor 
Richard Tyler, began to develop a plan to introduce dispute resolution simulations into his 
advanced course in Corporation Law. Colleagues who teach first-year courses plainly are 
taking the dispute resolution material seriously and report that both they and students are 
introducing dispute resolution issues into the classes. 

Perhaps most si gnifi cantly, the entire faculty recently voted to encourage the 
introduction of professional skills tr ainin g (which includes dispute resolution as well as other 
skills) into advanced courses and to develop special advanced substantive courses that have 
major professional skills components. 

A n umb er of factors have contributed to the faculty’s increased interest in skills 
training and dispute resolution. One is the addition of several new junior faculty members 
who are oriented in this direction. Another is the general increase in dispute resolution 
activity for lawyers. Still another is the great national recognition achieved by our first-year 
curriculum project. In addition the law school accrediting body, the American Bar Association, 
has been pushing s kills training. Finally, a recent study of legal education, which is certain 
to be very influential, pushes skills training and dispute resolution quite hard. (American Bar 
Association Section on Legal Education and A dmi ssions to the Bar, Legal Education and 
Professional Development-An Educational Continuum (Report of the Task Force on Law 
Schools and the Profession: Narrowing the Gap) (1992) (also known as the McCrate Report). 

The McCrate report is likely to encourage many law schools to enhance their dispute 
resolution teaching. I think that the materials and approach developed under the two FIPSE 
grants are likely to be infl uential. 
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2. The Videotape Project 



Although I cann ot fully document it, it seems plain that the videotapes are enhancing 
the effectiveness and appeal of our approach to teaching dispute resolution in first-year 
courses. A substantial number of professors from other law schools have told me that they 
are using our tapes in first-year classes, and many of them have made it clear that without 
these tapes they would not have tried to teach dispute resolution in such courses, or, if they 
had tried, would not have been as successful Of course, the tapes are also being employed 
in advanced law school courses, such as Mediation, Negotiation, and Alternative Dispute 
Resolution. They are being used by both by professors who teach from the Dispute Resolution 
and Lawyers book and those who do not. 

We happily granted the authors of a competing casebook 3 permission to reprint the 
general information for the simulations for three of the videotapes and to reprint the 
confidential roleplay instructions in their Teacher’s Manual. (One of the authors also 
prepared some of the confidential information to put into our teacher’s m a n ual.) Thus all the 
professors and students who use their book will likely be exposed to the tapes. 

It has not seemed feasible to evaluate the educational impact of the tapes in isolation 
from the dispute resolution teaching in which they are imbedded. In lieu of a formal 
evaluation of the tapes themselves, I have attached in Appendix B a review of the tapes and 
a series of letters from professors and lawyers commenting on them. All are quite positive. 

The authors of most of these comments were not aware that their words would be 
passed on to FIPSE. In that sense, I consider these comments "unsolicited": Professor James 
Boskey of Seton Hall University gave the tapes a fine review. (James Boskey, "Resources for 
ADR in other Media", The Alternatives Newsletter (Association of American Law Schools, 
Section on Alternative Dispute Resolution), Nov. 1991 at pp. 31-32) (Appendix B-l). He said 
that Tape I "gives an excellent feeling of authenticity while demonstrating clearly the ways 
in which competitive and problem solving approaches to negotiation can be mixed in a single 
negotiation." He called Tape 13 "one of the clearest demonstrations of the difference between 
competitive and cooperative tactics that I have seen." In sum, he said the tapes "provide a 
useful tool for a variety of ADR courses and are not only instructive, but enjoyable to watch." 
Harvard Law School Professor Frank Sander reviewed Tapes HE and IV and called them 
"excellent." He said, "I’m particularly pleased with the Mediation tape because it fills such an 
important gap." (Appendix B-2.) 

Betsy Arm Stewart, an attorney and mediator from Independence, Missouri called tapes I 
and HE "excellent" (Appendix B-3), the same term Professor Peter Salsich of St. Louis 
University applied to tape HE. (Appendix B-4) Richard Routman, Director of Midwest 
Mediation and Arbitration, Inc., in Kansas City, called the tapes "great" and "good training 
tools for lawyers and the community at large." (Appendix B-5) Dean Harry Haynsworth of 
Southern Illinois University School of Law said, "I think the tapes are very well done and that 
they can be used quite effectively in a classroom setting." (Appendix B-6) 



3 Stephen Goldberg, Frank Sander, and Nancy Roger, Dispute Resolution 2d ed. (Little, Brown & Co., 1992). 
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I solicited comments from three law professors especially for the evaluation section of 
this report: Professor Jacqueline Nolan-Haley of Fordham University School of Law called 
tape HI "invaluable'' and "about the best way to show the non-adversarial story of lawyering." 
(Appendix B-7) She was "also impressed with the professionalism and high quality" of tape 
I. Professor Douglas Haddock of St. Mary’s University Law School used Tape m in his first- 
year Property course. He said it "was a big success", and "helped [him] put some humanity 
into a few of the abstractions we discussed in class." (Appendix B-8) Professor Robert 
Ackerman of the Dickinson School of Law calls the tapes "professional but not slick, useful 
but not overly facile." (Appendix B-9) Professor Bryn R. Vaaler of the University of 
Mississippi School of Law called tape H "a superb training tool." (Appendix B-10) 

F. Summary and Conclusions 

This project produced a series of videotapes to enhance the teaching of dispute 
resolution in law school courses and in programs for lawyers and a comparative evaluation of 
a long-term effort to introduce dispute resolution into first-year law school courses. The 
videotapes are selling well, enhancing the teaching of dispute resolution at the University of 
Missouri School of Law and at over 100 other law schools. The tapes turned out so well, I 
think, because we asked many wise people for their comments at various stages int he 
production of the tapes. 

The evaluation concluded that the project is meeting its primary objectives. 
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APPENDIX A 



Introduction 



The Program to Integrate Dispute Resolution into the Standard First-Year Curriculum 
at the University of Missouri-Columbia (UM-C) School of Law began in 1985 supported by 
grants from the Fund for the Improvement of Post-Secondary Education (FIPSE) of the U.S. 
Department of Education and from the National Institute for Dispute Resolution (NIDR). The 
program is the only one of it kind in the country. Many law schools have developed upper- 
level courses in dispute resolution. A few have a first-year course on the subject or have 
incorporated a dispute resolution component into a standard first-year course. UM-C is the 
only law school to infuse dispute resolution comprehensively into the entire first-year 
curriculum. 

Professors Leonard Riskin, Program Director, and James Westbrook, describe the 
background of the initiative as follows: 

First, because alternative dispute resolution activities are expanding rapidly, it 
seemed essential that new lawyers understand them and their development to 
meet clients' needs. Second, . . . that teaching dispute resolution carried with 
it the potential to remedy such weaknesses in traditional legal education as (1) 
its domination by the study of doctrine and rule-manipulation, which unduly 
elevates substance at the expense of process; (2) its predominant focus on a 
single process — appellate adjudication; (3) its tendency to reinforce the image 
of the lawyer as hired gun through a narrow, adversarial vision of human 
relations and the lawyer's role; (4) its failure to instruct students sufficiently in 
fundamental skills such as interviewing, counseling, and negotiation (thus 
presenting students with a misleading picture of what lawyers do, allowing 
them to assume that most disputes are resolved through judicial proceedings or 
at least pursuant to the rule of law); and (5) its failure to suggest that the 
lawyer's overriding function is problem-solving and that advocacy -- inside or 
outside litigation -- is simply one approach to dealing with a problem. 1 

As part of the project, Riskin and Westbrook developed a textbook on dispute 
resolution. 2 With colleagues at UM-C and elsewhere, they created a series of role play 
exercises published in the instructor's manual. 3 Recently, the materials were further 



'Leonard L. Riskin and James E. Westbrook, "Integrating Dispute Resolution Into 
Standard First-Year Courses: The Missouri Plan," Journal of Legal Education, 39:4, 1989, 
pages 509-510. 

2 Leonard L. Riskin and James E. Westbrook, Dispute Resolution and Lawyers. West 
Publishing Co. 1987. 

3 Leonard L. Riskin and James E. Westbrook, Instructor's Manual with Simulation and 
Problem Materials to accompany Dispute Resolution and Lawyers. West Publishing Co. 1987. 
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